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GASTRONOMICS ABROAD. 
Naples, Jan. 1830. 


In compliance with the promise I made you on 
leaving London, I have done my best in reserv- 
ing for you any hints I may have picked up on 
my way hither, touching the subject we all have 
so much at heart; and which, I think, you will 
find not altogether unavailing when you Poe 
on your regular gastronomic tour to t th in 
recon = the summer. Ihave also laid un- 
der contribution, the most authentic documents, 
and the best sources of information, whether in 
print or manuscript, that fellin my way. I have 
transmitted to you, by the amdassador’s bag, a 
treasure I thought it a singular piece of good for- 
tune to hit upon, on my first arrival in Paris—a 
«carte gastronomique de la France,” which you 
will find a sure oer nee only being 
marked which are distinguished for any particu- 
lar production : no traveller should be without 
it—amap of Europe on the same scale would be 


The carte I -ob- 
de Cancale I thought so 
unique a specimen that I have had it made into a 
book, interleaved and supplied with copious notes, 
and an index by Boudenville at the Cafe Hardi. 
Bound in Russia with gilt leaves, it really makes. 
abeautiful little duodecimo to correspond with 
your “ almanach des Gourmands,” and I have no 
doubt ofits meeting with your approval. You 
vill also find in the collection those of the Cafe 
Hardi, the Freres Provencaux, and Very’s at Par- 
is; one from the Cafe Noble at Orleans, from 
Tours, the Quai at Bordeaux, aud the Cercle des 
Phoceens at Marseilles—where the troubadours 
of Province are ted in its cooks, exchang- 
ing the lyre for the ladle the—guitar for the grid- 
iron. I have also selected some of the best from 
this side of the Alps—that from Genoa, where a 
restaurateur is scarcely known is in — and 
though it ma wire some pains to deeipher, it 
vill — a tt That of the “ x 
ria” at Florence has a delicacy of taste and an 
ingenuity of expression that you will not fail to 
admire. The Cafe del Lepre at Rome boasts a 
thousand dishes—it is the best place of its kind 
in Italy ; but still very mediocre, and you will be 
much amused at the remaining few I have inclos- 
ed from this place, of the “ Alberge Reale,” the 
Corona di ferro,” and the “Villa di Milano.” 
The remarks and annotations I have prefixed to 
these you will find a sure guide in any case of 
difficulty. By-the-bye, you may not have heard 
ofLord Stuart and his Westphalian hams, of 
which half a dozen had been made him a present 
by the “ Prince Regnant de Reuss Lobenstein 
Gerar.” After their arrival had been announced 
some six weeks, the ambassador asked how it 
happened that the hams had never yet appeared 
attable; upon which the“ Chef de Cuisine” 
was refered to, who with the greatest appearance 
of satisfaction took a small phial out of his pock- 
tt, with the exclamation “ Voila vos jambons !,’ 
He piqued himself on having concentrated the 
vhole of them inte an essence!! Though this 
fellow is a most extravagant dog, his roti al’ im- 
Peratrice is the most perfect thing imaginable, and 
though he did sacrifice two dozen of woodcocks 
for its composition, his “salmy de Becasses, aux 
truffes,” is worthy of his former fame. 

The fish here are execrable ; I often think of 
the contrast it affords to Warrender’s John Dories 
with the roe of the Red Mullet for sauce, and of 
Kensington’s Medway Smelts from Rochester ; 
indeed, in my opinion, nothing comes up to 
Thames Salmon with lobster en macedoine. 

If you start early in the Spring, let the aspora- 
gus at Tours be your first care; a short sojourn 
at this place will familiarise you with the 
of Chartres and the wines of Chablis. From 
thence you will shape your course to Cognac and 

erigueux, merc ecg Limoges, and Me- 
doc, and reaching Bor just as the ortolans 
and olives come into play. 
does not begin till May. 
place you will make several very agreeable ex- 
Carsions up the Garonne to the éerres’ of different 
Vintages of Sauterne, Barsac, and Pontac; the 
hams of Bayonne and Toulouse will next fix your 


utention; the honey of Narbonne, the Muscat de 
Lanel, with that of Rivesaltes and 

the cheese of and the vin de l’Hermitage 
and Cote Rotie en route the 

Of Arles. You will Gnd an ium of art at 
Marseilles inferior to Paris itself, where 


Y means of the canal of Languedoc you have the 

n of two seas together, which they have distin- 
tuished as the poisson de la mer,and de l’Oceas ; 
“0 unpractised ear does not at first distinguish the 
difference, which is great. 


la mer : we hada puree made of it ing to 
the Duke of Sussex’s receipt, toner. 
‘cup you think scarcely inferior to turtle itself; 
the Nae Party who liad been on the banks of 


le, said i near! crocodile 
broth, so much lauded by Major Denbems ! Lam- 


















































edia.as many fashions as it 








and a little ree punch, famous at this place 


and Toulon, will carry you on till you complete 
your happiness an Turin, by revelling among the 
—— dainties the earth affords, in the genuine 


iedmontese Truffles. At Paris their flavour is 


so highly esteemed by the Court, that the French 


ambassador at Turin is charged in his despatches 
to send a certain allowance of Piedmontese truf- 
fies to his capital. They are often eaten without 
being cooked, with oil or with salad; but are 


more piquans when they impart their flavour to 
some hi 


ighly seasoned ragout. At this place I 
would set before you several “ Piatti di Rinforzo” 
in the shape of “ presciuto,” and “carcioffi crudi ;” 
but as the best specimens of Italian cookery are 
to be found at Rome and Naples, I will apprise 
you of the best eatables here, asit is the cradle of 
Cisaigine cooks. Our famed mafaroni is dress- 
aes | shapes. 
*¢ Macaroni alla Napolitana,” is its most simple 
form, boiled in broth ; its richest that of “ al sugo 
dipome d’oro,” * al ” and “al butirro” as 
well as “al forno,” “allo Milanese,” and “ con 
Parmigiano ;” it often forms a pasticcio with a 
rich gravy, or a sweet composition in what is call- 
ed “ Pasticcieria ;” it is excellent in any sha 
when the materials are good, which is seldom the 
case when butter is employed; the way to eat it 
is out of a bow! with a single fork anda piece of 
bread. The King sets the example in this re- 
spect. 

The fish of the Mediterranean, with very few 
exceptions, has the flavour of our’s—at Genoa the 
Sardinias are not unworthy an experiment—the 
Anchovies of Gorgona come into play—and the 
Red Mullet, with its luscious roe, is entitled to a 
whole chapter in the “ Almanach.” The Ancho- 
vies are very similar to Greenwich White-Bait, 
but the Mullet is generally stripped of its essen- 
tial qualities, unless especially forbidden. The 
Calamario, or ink-fish, is a curiosity peculiar to 
these coasts; it is like a crab without its shell, 
and its best part is that which, like a bunch of 

, tises from its head. In the Faro of 
Messina are caught some very large eels of a de- 
licious flavour. A soup of shell fish, a sort of 
periwinkle, is in much estimation ; and the “ Os- 
trichi verte,” green oysters of the lake Fusaro, 
the Acheron of Virgil, are a royal monopoly, 
though sufficiently abundant to supply the city. 
There is a species of Tusk and Ling only good 
salted. The “Janitore” or, as we call it, John 
Dory, is excellentin the Adriatic ; and the “ Pesce 
Spada,” or sword fish, under the skill of a“ cuoco 
di perizia” is a valuable adjunct to a first course. 

A Royal chase has just taken place in the woods 
near Poestum, in which three hundred wild boars 
have been slaughtered, and two hundred deer, 
‘The Tatter is so poof and flavourléss, that the de- 
scription I previously heard given of it as being 
* una specie d’asino,”’ I found a very correct one. 
On the other hand the wild boar is one of the 
most exquisite morsels; it possesses a “haut 
gout” of a wild savour quite peculiar. Green 
peas and artichokes regale us all the winter. As 
you will soon join us, I need only mention two or 
three more baits, in the shape of“ Granelli,” the 
golden Plovers, and Becafichi. We had the hon- 
or of being entertained yesterday by the Gardinal 
Archbishop, with whom it was a “ giorno magro,” 
so that the bill of fare was limited as if it ha 
been Lent itself. This gave an opportunity to 
his eminence’s cook of exhibiting all the powers of 
his art: for though the dinner consisted of noth- 
ing but fish and eggs, ‘the first course was so skil- 
fully constructed as to give the appearance of 
meat, entrees, poultry, and all the ingredients of a 
perfect dinner: it was the most ingenious thing 
imaginable. A French epicure, who sat at my 
right, could not refrain from exclaiming “sur ma 
parole d’honneur c’est un chef d’ceuvre d’archi- 
tecture.””—London Court Journal. 


u—y D—' appearing ata at W-—r, 
—— after her — with lord Din mourn- 
ing for his firs! wife. 
No wonder Lady Mary mourns, 
For D———t’s wife that's dead ! 
For who the devil would not mourn 
To be his wife instead ! 


On Lady L———'s imprudent Match with Capt. F. Two 
Inches shorter than Herself. 


At her daughter's strange union the Duchess took huff 
Having nought but her pray’rs to bequeath her ; 

She never suspected the girl weak enough 

To take up with a husband beneath her. 


IMPROMPTU TO A BOTTLE. 


'Tis very strange that you and I, 
Together cannot pull— 
For you are full when I'am dry, 
And dry when I am full ! 
Fr 
THE SUFFERINGS OF A SEASON. 


How provoking it is not to go to a ball, 

Where the whole world of Ton intends being delighted, 
And all your most intimate friends, great and small, 
Just ask you the question, if you've been invited ? 


How provoking to fiad your pet-horse fallen lame 

At the moment in which you had anxiously counted 
Te surprise the whole Park with the flow of his mane ; 
The time of all others you wished to be mounted ! 


4 How provoking to Gnd all your spirits exhausted, 


When peculiarly anzious to cut the best figure ! 
To hear your best-laid machinations are worsted, 
And to stand, self-convicted, a bungling intriguer ! 


How provoking it is, at the first of the Season, 

To fad that the people you chiefly delight in, 

From ifloess, from death, or from some such no-reason, 
Have shut up the house they were wont to invite in ! 


Te behold the sweet creature, in whose lovely face, 

The last time you met, you saw nothing but dimples, 

Can scarcely be said to exhibit a trace, 

A vestige of beauty—but plenty of pimples! 

Hew provoking it is to be forced to discover, 

When you thought the whole room were admiring your 
dancing, 








From an intimate friend, when the ball’s nearly over, 


"Twas a hole in your stocking at which they were glanc- 
ing! 


To Gind you're the victim of tell-tale iavention, 
Because a flirtation has some time amus'd you; _ 
When you'd not an idea of a serious intention, 

To hear it reported she's flatly refused you ! 


When quiszzing your friends with some self-approbation, 
To find the good hits upon which you've been dwelling 
Were all overheard by some sneaking relation, 

Who hates you so much you've no doubt she'll be telling! 


What micery ‘tis to be wedg'd in a crowd, 

And to hear the departure of those you would speak to, 
Ia the very next room they're proclaiming aloud ; 

Aad to know you can’t see them agein for a week toe. 


How vexatious it is to be lef tw the dark, 
When some pleasant x 

How terrible too to be left in the Park, 
The Season being ended—your love having travelled. 


But the worst of all is, to be told she has plighted 

Her troth in a pet to your most hated rival ! 

To find all your fondest regards thus requited, 

And the fellow preferr'd, you moa wished at the devil! 
—London Court Journal. 


Eee 
A PICTURE FROM THE LIFE. 


Atthe moment of Lady Roxmere’s visit to 
Birkenholt, the family of Sir Stephen was assem- 
bled in the eating-room, busily occupied in the 
discussion of one of those 2 luncheons 
which so ſurtunately intervene in the country to 
break through the tediums of the day, when rai- 
ny weather, or the cessation of field sports, con- 
fine your real young country gentleman to the 
house, and leave him entirely at the mercy of his 
own intellect and resources; which latter may be 
classed under the following heads. 

Sitting for an hour or two on a corn-bin, listen- 
ing to the harmonious sounds with which the 
grooms accompany their manual operations on 
the heels of the horses. Smoking segars in the 
harness room, or keeping his hands in practice 
for driving, by tickling up the pigs as they lie bu- 
ried in the straw of the farm-yard with a four- 
horse whip. Teaching Tom, the tail-less stable- 
cat, to jump through his arms, and then reward- 
ing the poor animal’s docility by worrying it with 
half-a-dozen terriers. Establishing a fight be- 
tween his mother’s pet-pug, Bijou, and the house- 
keeper’s favorite tabby, Bess. Whistling to the 
turkey-cocks until they gobble and swell them- 
selves into a state of apoplexy. Dogs-earing 
books of prints and etchings; humming out of 
tune * Cherry ripe!” and the not less eternal Ja- 
ger Chorus; curing his younger brothers’ chil- 
blains by rapping their knuckles with back- 
swords; aod spoiling his sister's superfine scis- 
sors and work-boxes, by scratching mail-coaches 
on the lids of the one with the point of the other. 

Several of these interesting amusements had 
been tried in their turn by young Squire Stephen 
Cornwall, who, having satiated himself with cold 
pie and ale, was busily employed in tracing the 
circumference of a coach-wheel with a three- 

ronged fork on the table eloth; upon lifting up 
Cis eye towards the park, he exclaimed, “ I shai! 
bolt ; here come some of your big-wig visiters: I 
saw the flunkies bobbing up and down before the 
drag, like apples in a mill-stream.” The atten- 
tion of the rest of the party was attracted towards 
the park by this very ingenious observation ; and 
there was a general exclamation of, “I declare ! 
a carriage passing through the park-gates !” “So 
early, my dears,” said the mamma “ it surely can 
be none of our expected party !” 

“Some horrid boring neighbors who have 
heard of it, perhaps, coming to give you a hint to 
ask them,” observed Miss Dora Cornwall. 

“ Do, my dears, reconnoitre,” answered the la- 
dy of the mansion. Two or three of the young 
ladies immediately flew to a table, on which stood 
n large telescope, placed there for the special pur- 
pose of examining visiters, long ere they reached 
the house ; by which clever precaution, the in- 
mates obtained sufficient time either to issue the 
repulsive “ not at home,” or to prepare for the re- 
ception of the approaching individuals with all the 
ceremony or indifference due to their respective 
ranks. After a few moments’ observation, one 
of the damsels exclaimed, “ Six horses, and three 
outriders: it must be somebody of importance. — 
Shall I ring, Mamma ?” 

“ Who can it be? who is it?” ejaculated the 
whole group. 

* Probably, the Lord Lieutenant coming to 
consult me on the disturbed state of the manofac- 
turing classes,” said Sir Stephen. “It is really 
very » that the public authorities cannot act 
on any occasion without troubling me for my ad- 
vice.” 

* Ie’s the Yarmouth — * mee likely,” said 
the you uire; “to ju y the pace it comes ; 
jer’ leak' hot the _ handles the ribands !” 

“ Ribands, brother !” exclaimed all the Misses 
Cornwall in chorus; “what! favors? Whocan 
it be ?—a wedding visit ?” 

“ Highly improbable,my dears,” saidthe mam- 
ma. “I should scarcely suppose that any per- 
son in the county, with six horses and three out- 
riders, would think of marrying without previous- 
ly communicating the event to us.” 

“ Ribands !”’ also exclained the Baronet ; “they 
must be election colors. Mr. Toadywell, in con- 

of his recent i has vacated 
his seat; there is an opening for ill—it 
™Deligh veda having sceidentally mystied his 

at having acei ly mysti 

relatives, Mr. Stephen continued: “ Marry ! 
ay, marry come up: titch ! titch !” and he accom- 
panied his words with that kind of hissing sound 
with which coachmen excite their horses; while 
he twisted his fingers right and left, as if he had 
a whip in his hand—*“ Ay! and as nicea pair as 
ever I saw !” ; 

“ Dear me,” exclaimed the united band, “ who 
can they be? How very uacivil, not even to 
have sent us some cake ! 

“ Iv’s incredible, my loves!” rejoined the mam- 


ma. 
«“ Why then, look yourself, mother,” answered 








the Squire, grinning at his own wit; “ and if-they 
a’ent as nice a pair of leaders as ever you saw, 
then I don’t know what’s what.” 

“I must request, Stephen,” said the Baronet, 
much annoyed, “ that you will refrain, in my pre- 
sence, from a style of conversation totally unbe- 
coming your station and prospect in life; your 
language would even disgrace the low class of men 
whom it appears to be your sole aim to imitate 
and surpass. Can you not ifform us in simple 
English who they are?” 

“ Well, that would be like driving three blind 
ones and a bolter,” replied the incorrigible youth. 
“ How-am I to tell who’s booked inside, if I 
haven’t seen the way-bill ?” 

‘ Blue and silver ! I see it plainly,” said Miss 
Cornwall, who had taken her place at the glass. 
“ Then it must be the Roxmeres,” added another 
of the girls; noone else with that livery drives six 
horses.” J 
‘“ Then ring directly for the butler, my dears, 


') what can that horrid boring old woman want ?— 


We have not seen her so long, I was in hopes she 
was bed-ridden,” exclaimed the godly lady. 

“ It is much more probable,” said Sir Stephen, 
* that my noble friend, the Earl, is coming to take 
my opinion on the bill he intends bringing in next 
session. I have been in dread of this visit for the 
last six weeks. { must really announce to my 
acquaintance, that my health is unequal to the la- 
bors which are imposed upon me :” and then ad- 
ding, “ When his Lordship arrives, let him be 
shown into my cabinet,” he retired. 

“Much more likely,” said Lady Cornwall, 
when the door closed, “ that itis Lady Roxmere 
with one of her begging petitions ; but if it is,I shall 
refuse. I do not think she has any claim upon 
my charity, since she refused to patronize my 
philanthropic branch of the North-east Grand 
Junction Auxiliary Bible Society :”? and then, as 
the butler entered, she added,—* Potts, direct all 
the servants to be ready in the hall, and let them 
put on their best liveries.” 

“ Their best with tags, my Lady ?” 

% Of course, Potts !—it is the Countess of Rox- 
mere and six horses ;—and Potts, let a hot poker 
be put in the state drawing-room fire.” 

“ Are the coversto be taken off the damask 
chairs, my Lady ?” demanded the butler. 

“ Certainly! if there istime. Always let that 
be done when it is a Countess,or a person of high- 
er degree; and let luncheon be got ready in the 
grand eating-room.” 

“ Plate or china, my Lady?” asked the man. 

“Plate, of course, you stupid fellow! Always 
plate when there are outriders; and let covers be 
laid for a dozen, as if we always expected many 
visiters.”” 

“Very well, my Lady,” replied the butler ; 
and then turning, ere he left the room, he said, 
“ Cape or Madeira, my Lady! there’s nothing 
but Cape up.” 

“Oh! Madeira, of course; but not the old 
East-India, Potts.—And Potts,I forgot to say, 
send all the people to the inn ; no guzzling,if you 
please, in the servants’ hall.” 

“‘ Yes, my Lady,” answered the man; “ but 
they always take us in at the Castle, my Lady.” 

“ That is their affair; do as I order. And re- 
member, no sneaking round the shrubbery with 
ale, Mr. Potts.” 

‘«‘ No, my Lady,” was the butler’s answer ; as 
hastening out of the room, he muttered, “ If one’s 
obliged to treat other folks’ servants in this kind 
of niggerly way, we shall have other folks’ ser- 
vants slamming the doors in one’s faces, and no 
getting nothing comfortable ; if this is to be the 
go, I shall give warning, and better myself ;” and 
he forthwith retired tothe pantry, and emptied 
the remainder of a bottle of Cape wine, by way of 
consolation. 

« Now, my dears,” said Lady Cornwall, “let 
us prepare for the enemy.—Dora, my love, put 
out some of the embroidery your governess work- 
ed for you, and employ yourself in picking-out 
some threads.—Martia, my dear, open your 
drawing things, and show the sketch from nature 
you copied from Mr. Easel.— Bella, put the chess 
men in confusion ; I dare say, the stupid house- 
maid has set them all in order.—Flora, place the 
book Lady Roxmere sent me to read two 
months ago, on my stand ; and then sit down to 
your harp.ꝰ 

‘¢ The leaves are not cut of your book, and there 
are not ten strings left to the harp,” replied Miss 
Flora. 

“ Then fetch me a volume of Sermons, or the 
Last Transactions of the Society for the Conver- 
sion of the Esquimaux; and crack another 
string just as they come in, that will answer all 
the purpose.” 

Lieutenant Cornwall, an officer in the navy, 
who was an old playfellow and friend of Arthur 
Beverley’s, and who had witnessed all that had 
passed, now ventured to say, “ Why, what, in the 
name of heaven —!” 

Do not take the name of heaven in vain, 
George. Iam shocked at your profaneness,” 
said Lady Cornwall, interrupting him. “I am 
sure if Lord Gambier was to hear you, you would 
never be promoted,” added her Ladyship, as she 
left the room. 

* You are all bewitched, I believe,” said the 
sailor, “ since poor Julia has left you. Why all 
this nonsensical preparation for that good old 
lady ?” 

“ Oh!” said Miss Bella, “ you know the hor- 
rid old woman is so dreadfully blue, so shocking- 
ly prosy, that we should be lost for ever if we 
were not caught doing something literary or do- 
mestic.”” 

‘ Why you will all be as bad as old Pampy- 
ford,” exclaimed the young Squire. 

‘¢ And who is she, Stephen?” demanded the 
sailor. : 

“Why, the old girl that lives at Pine Apple 
Grove, with six cats and seven pet spaniels, and 
they all sleep in four-post beds, and have their 
hands and faces washed with rose-water. I 
made a bag of her best tortoise-shell Tom ; and 
she went into mourning because my bull-deg ate 
him. 





The carriage now approached the door, and in 
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a few seconds Lady Roxmere and Lucy were ush- 
ered into the drawing-room, amidst the screams 
and exclamation of well-feigned surprise from the 
whole group. “ What? can it be ible !”? ex- 
claimed the hostess,—Lady Roxmere? dear La- 
dy Roxmere! how delighted I am to see you !— 
We were just talking of you.—What an age since 
we have met !—How kind thus to take us by sur- 
prise !—How is the dear Earl ?—Girls, Bella, 
Martia, take dear Lady Roxmere’s cloak.” 

“Permit me to present my particular friend, 
Miss Delmore, who is in future to reside with 
me,” replied the Countess, after the usual. saluta- 
tions. 

The young ladies all bowed formally,aad whis- 
pered among themselves—‘ Some charity girl, I 
suppose,—some humble companion ; rather cool 
bringing her here.” 

“ What ?” said Lady Cornwall,—a daughter 
of that worthy man, Mr. Delores ot Beverley, of 
whom we have heard so much ?” 

“The same,” replied the Countess, “he has 
had the kindness to intrust this treasure to my 
care.” 

“So kind of you to take notice of her, my dear 
Lady Roxmere,” whined out the hostess; ‘so 
completely in that spirit of Christian benevolence 
— guides all your actions,—always charita- 

e. 

“ Always grateful for the obligations I receive,” 
answered Lady Roxmere; “and it is impossible 
Mr. Delmere could have conferred a greater fa- 
vour, or given me a more decided proof of his es- 
teem and confidence, than by permiting this dear 
child to supply the void which is caused by the 
absence of my peor Arthur.—But I hope,” con- 
tinued the Countess, pressing Lucy’s hand, “ that 
she will not find Beverley Castle, or St. Jame’s 
Square, quite so dull as they have been of late 
years. I must now endeavour to rally: I have 
a daughter to present, for in that light Lord Rox- 
mere and I consider Miss Delmore.” 

In a moment Lady Cornwall saw that she was, 
what her son called, on a wrong cast; and she 
therefore exclaimed, “ How enchanted I am to 
make her acquaintance! I hope we shall see a 
great deal of her.—How strikingly handsome !”” 
added she, in a half whisper to Lady Roxmere ; 
and then aloud, “I must introduce you, individu- 
ally, to all my daughters. Lucy! what a pretty 
name! I like it so much, so unaffected.—Here 
Dora! Bella! Martia! Flora! Miss Delmore ; 
—Miss Delmore, my daughters.” 

The young ladies, who had heard the word 
gayeties, took the hint. “We must toady,” whis- 
pered they among themselves; and immediately 
quitting the embroidery, drawing, chess, and mu- 
sic, at which they pretended to be occupied, they 
crowded round Lucy, and commenced a volley of 
compliments. 

Intent upon the benevolent object which had 
been the principal motive of her visit to Berken- 
holt, Lady Roxmere now intimated her desire to 
be allowed a few moment’s private conversation 
with her host and hostess; which being of course 
acceded to, the two ladies proceeded to the Baro- 
net’s cabinet, where I will leave the kind-hearted 
Countess urging her suit with all the cloquence of 
real feeling and true Christian generosity, while I 
return to the drawing-room. 

‘Had youa gay season in town last year?” 
said Miss Bella, addressing Lucy. “Mamma 
was obliged to go to Bath for the waters: but I 
heard we had no loss ;—balls few, parties stupid, 
operas dull, and very few new young men.” 

Lucy, who really did not at the moment re- 
member the all-engulfing acceptation of the word 
“town,” and who had never been farther that 
the metropolis of the country, answered, naively: 
‘ T thought it appeared very gay, though I went 
there twice only : once, when my father preach- 
ed for the benefit of the infirmary; and again, 
for a short time, shopping with Lady Roxmere.” 
This innocent answer produced.a titter of con- 
tempt from all the Cornwalls, who were well a- 
ware poor Lucy had never been in London ; but 
were determined to show her up, as Mr. Stephen 
declared afterward. 

* Of course, you went to the play while you 
were there?” said Miss Dora; “that is all one 
can do en passant.” 

“I am almost ashamed to say, that I never 
went to a play,” was Lucy’s reply. 

“La! how unsophisticated !” said Miss Mar- 
tia: ‘‘that means, you do not choose to confess 
you are right; for no fashionable person ever 
does go to the play,—that isto say, except in a 
private box, or incog. henever mamma did 
take a box to oblige her friend, Mrs. Siddons, it 
was always in the name of Mrs. Green, or Mrs. 
White, or some such vulgar nom de guerre.” 

“Indeed!” said Lucy, who was completely 
mystified: “Inever knew that there was any 
impropriety in going to a play.” 

“No; not exactly improper,” returned Miss 
Dora; “ I only mean vulgar—low.” 

“I had always understood that persons of the 
first rank and respectability frequented the thea- 
tres,” answered Lucy, with an air of surprise. 

“ Frequent the theatres! What a very low 
expression !” said Miss Martia, aside. ; 

“ Respectability! Oh yes,” ejaculated Miss 
Dora: “fat, fubsy citizens, and commercial peo- 
ple. But as that amusing creature, Lord Pin- 
fold, says,—he’s coming here, by-the-by, for the 
meeting—‘ Respectability is quite mauvais tor ; 
you judge of people by their ties, their park hacks, 
the Morning Post list of the people they dance 
with, and the Club they belong to.’ For instance 
Lord Pinfold says that the ‘ Alfred’ is very re- 
spectable ; but unless a man belongs to‘ White’s? 
he is considered low. Respectability is very ab- 
surd: one’s mantua-maker, Howel, Cooper, or 
Flint, are immensely respectable; but one does 
not like to be classed with that sort of person.” 

“ I was really not aware of this,” said Lucy, 
who began to comprehend her new acquaintanee ; 
“however,” added she,“ Lord and Lady Rox- 
mere mast also be very vulgar; for they frequent- 
ly take a couple of placesin a public box, and 
enjoy themselves extremely.” 

“Ob! Lord and Lady Roxmere, you know, 
can do any thing, they are so popular, and of 
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“Oh dear, no; quite the reverse; nobod 
thinks of listening to the music, except a few fan- 
aticos; at least, not until the ballet begins,” re- 
joined the advocate of fashion; “then, indeed, 
one is all attention to the dear dancers ; before 
that, you look at the pit, and smile if you see any 
fashionable friends; and the pit looks at you, 
smiles, and casts up a pe but does not bow,— 


ete be low. the moment the first 
e comes hopping on the stage, then 
you might a mouse sigh, so attentive is the 


whole house. Do you know, Lord Pinfold ve 

often used to ask me, when we were jammed 3 
the delightful round room, what Opera they: had 
given ? and of course,” added Miss Dora, sim- 
pering, “I could not tell,—it would have been 


“Then probably neither you nor his Lordship 
are fond of music?” answered Lucy, restraining 
her inclination to laugh. 

“ Passionately !” replied Miss Dora ; “we are 
all musical, and he is fanatico; he takes lessons 
of Boccabuona, and plays divinely on the guitar ; 
bat it’s low to pay attention,—it is not Italian. 

Marquess Fanfaretti says, that at St. Carlos 
and the Scala, not even the Lazzaroni think of 
the music, unless the tenor or prima donna are 
on the stage. But confess you are only quizzing ; 
I see you smile ; avow that you talk half the time, 
and lorgnez the beaux in the pit during the re- 
mainder.” 

“Indeed,” said Lucy, composing her counte- 
nance, “I never had an opportunity of doing ei- 
ther: I never saw an opera; but I look forward 
to it with infinite delight; I would not lose a 
note.” 

“La !” ejaculated Miss Dora, “how ingenu- 
ous bs quite a lq pastorelle, as Lord Pinfold would 
say 


“ If you are so fond of music as all that comes 
to, Miss,” said the squire, who had hitherto re- 
mained silent, “I wish you only heard the shoot- 
er of the Tally-ho—that’s the guard, as you would 
call him—play ‘ Jumping Jenny,’ with variations, 
on the key af 

“ Brother, you are an absolute Vandal!” ex- 
Claimed one of the girls. 

—* oa slow as all Daan neither,” an- 
8 t. Stephen, catching the first syllable 
only of the last word. P 

“You must really get rid of these Gothic ideas 
my dear Miss Delmore,” continued Miss Corn- 
wall, “and remember that the opera is not a 
place for music ; one goes there merely to talk, 
to be looked at, and to have the pleasure of 
waiting for the carriage. Do you know? Lord 
Pinfold assured me, it is quite common for ladies 
to order their footmen never to answer until the 
Guards are removed, and the lights put out.” 

“My whole thoughts would be so completely 
wrapped up in the music,” replied Lucy, “ that 
I should wish every person who spoke to me 
punished for their chattering, like Pa Oo in 
the Zauberflote.' With what delight do I look 
forward to arepresentation of one of Mozart’s 

s! 

* Mozart !”” exclaimed the whole tribe; “ Mo- 
zart! you must be joking; surely you mean Ros- 
sini ?” 

“No, indeed,” answered Lucy; “1 am a 
great admirer of Mozart.” 

* Impossible ! my dear Miss Delmore. Heavens ! 
do not say s0, or you will never be asked any 
where: you must be a Rossinist ;—every one, 
bon gre, mal gre, is a Rossinist. Mozart has 
been out of fashion this age, quite low—it is de- 
lightful now in town, instead of hearing the eter- 
nal ‘ Fin ch’ an dall vino’ screeched by the pot- 
boys, the very dustmen whistle ‘ Di tanti iti. 
Lord Pinfold, who is an enthusiastic Rossinist, 
tarned off his valet for eternally humming ‘ La ci 
darem ;’ and one day, as he passed a hackney 
coach-stand, he heard one of the drivers whistle 
an air from the ‘ Gazza ladra’ so admirably, that 
he stopped his cabriolet, and hired the man as 
his body coachman.” 

Their farther conversation was now interrupt- 
ed by the return of Lady Roxmere, attended by 
the baronet und his lady ; and after 2 few min- 
utes the carriage was ordered, and the visiters 
departed.— The Adventures of a King’s Page. 


Court and of Bonaparte. The following are ex- 
tracts from the “ tand Camp of Bonaparte,” which 
forms the eighth number of the “ Family Library,” aod 
consists of brief memoirs of Napoleon's wives, brothers, 
sisters, &e. Of Lucien it is said : 

His style of living was most frugal ; a circumstance that, 

i his immense riches, occasions some ‘ 
A friend one day ventured to ask him the cause, and his 
answer was remarkable for its prophetic spirit ; “‘ How do 
you knew that | may not ere long have four or five kings 
to support ?” : 

Jerome,” said Napoleon one day, “ they say the maj- 
esty of kings is stamped on the brow! you may travel in- 
cogaite to doomsday without being recognised ‘" 

During a heavy cannonade, Bonapaite, having occasion 
to dictate a aa, inquired — — 
write. Junot stepped out of the ranks, and while penning 
the despatch, a shot struck the 


grenadier, * 
ee You are a brave fellow,” said Bonaparte, “how can | 
you 2?” “ Give me promotion, | will not disgrace it!"’ 
He was immediately made a sergeant. - 
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Coleman's Random Recorde. The 
dilatoriness of this man of pleasantry, 
kept the public. —— for some 
and his facetious has at length 
ldalged we ony with wfagmeat of hi ere 
We write no review of his performance. It 
is only justice to let man tell his own story, 
and we shall let the deputy licenser do this jus- 
tice to himeelf. His story is a ramble 
through the most extravagant lections ; but 
jumbled in general with the easy gaiety that en- 
titles its narrator at sixty-eight to subscribe him- 
self “The ”? of any more jovial and ju- 
venile appellative that he may please. 
rst_ question which discusses is, 
why he should write at all. ‘When in theecale 
of man’s waning temperature, his quicksilver has 
fallen to the degree of pruna—that is, when he 
has ceased to flame, is only a live coal—which, 
according to Wadstroem in his met osis Hu- 
mana, is at the age of fifty-cix—he has then be- 
come, (and he should be ashamed of himself, if he 
have pot become so sooner) what is vulgarly a staid 
person, which by the by is a misnomer ; for at 
this petiod, he cannot be expected to stay so long 
as when he was forty.”” The treatment, then, re- 
commended by this physician,is “ after he has been 
whipping his talent, spurring it, and using it worse 
than a post-horse, not to turn it out to grass, but 
to get upon it deliberately and daily, and amble 
it about for a morning’s airing and gentle recre- 
ation.” This sensible system urges its prescriber 
to give the world his experience. “ It accounts 
for the propensity in old writers to scribble, pour 
s’amuser, and therefore has become the fashion for 
dramatists; who, when they are grown grey, find 
that narrating anecdotes is much easier work then 
inventing plays—to turn autobiographers. De- 
traction, perhaps, will affirm that they are past 
the greater effort, though equal to the less ; as, 
upon Falstaff’s principle, ‘ Your worn-out serv- 
ing man makes your fresh tapster.’”—Still some 
fits of conscience seize him, and he takes refuge in 
example. “ Cibber tells us that his principal ob- 
ject in writing his life, is to prevent others from 
writing it after his death. And now the motive 
for telling your story is double. Since some 
ple of late take the life out of your hands be- 
fore the breath is out your body, and that, with- 
out your leave, which does not appear to me quite 
fair. 

“ Butthe excuses of autobiographers are not 
yet worn out. Each crying, ‘behold the maiden 
modesty of Grimbald,’ till at last, my facetious 
friend and schoolfellow, Frederick Reynolds, with 
his usual honesty, asserts (A. D. 1826),that he has 
written, by the advice of —*— to cure him- 
self of the‘ blue devils.’”” We have then a pleasant 
story, not the worse for its being as old as James 
the First’s—“ Counterblast against Tobacco.” — 
“ A little group of schoolboys took to the pipe, 
and like little Whigs, to show their independence 
of his Majesty, smoked day and night, like the 
kitchen chimney of a tavern. This, of course, 
was concealed, as much as you can conceal a 
smell, from the dominie. = one luckless even- 
ing, when the imps were huddled together 
a the fire of + at dormitory,involvingeach 
other in vapours of their own creation, in burst 
the master. ‘How, now ?’ quoth he to the first 
lad, ‘how dare you be smoking tobacco ?’—‘Sir,’ 
said the boy, ‘I am subject to head-aches, and a 
pipe takes off the pain.’—* And you, and you, and 
you ?” inquired the pedagogue, questioning each 
in his turn. Each had something to say. One, 
‘a raging tooth,’ another, ‘a cough,’ another, the 
cholic.,—Now, Sirrah!? bellowed he to the last 
boy, ‘ what disorder do you smoke for?’ All ex- 
cuses were exhausted ; when the urchin, after a 
farewell whiff, said, ina whining, hypocritical 
tone— Sir! I smoke for corns.’” George’s se- 
cret is, at last, disclosed in a letter which he de- 
sires his correspondent to keep a‘ profound se- 
crett.’ It is, his having received a very good offer 
from his bookseller. The reason is satisfactory. 

The experience of a dramatist is worth record- 
ing, if it were for nothing but its warning to all 
those who, gifted with the power of play-making, 
or thinking that they have the gift, (which, for the 
purposes of their ruin, is much the same,) embark 
on the troubled waters of the stage. Let us hear 
the most popular dramatist of his time: or, if we 
are to estimate popularity by the continuance and 
repetition of success, pethaps the most popular 
dramatist of England since Shakspeare. Con- 
greve had but three successful plays. Wycherley 
perhaps no more. Sheridan but three, and the 
Critic; while Colman has gone on for years ina 
perpetual production of comedies, all popular, 
and some likely to survive his generation. 

“ Few avocations,” says this man of success, 
“ are,in my present opinion, less eligible than 
that of the drama, but it caught my fancy when 
a boy, for [began not long after nineteen. At 
first, the very act of scribbling gave me pleasure. 
But the novelty of the thing wore off, and soon af- 
ter my amusement became my profession. I felt 
the irksomeness of every task,and ——— ihe 
probable vexation in the event of it. hen you 
are labouring for fame, or profit, or for both, and 
think all the while you are at work, that instead 
of obtaining either, youmay be d—m—d, it is 
not pleasant !’ Nor is it agreeable to reflect, 
that « handful of blockheads may, in half an hour, 

ign, first to disgrace, and then to oblivion, 
your toil of half a year; nay, that your own foot- 
man, who is one of _ pate the * Town,” 
can, b ing a shilling, at your new come- 
dy Se to end; and, having broken 
your night’s rest, your judge in the upper gallery 
goes tu sleep in your garret. 

a But these considerations apart, I verily think 
that the wear and tear upon the nerves, occasion- 
ed by dramatic composition, may deduct some 
year’s from a man’s life. Ithas been my habit, 
I know not why, exceptthat the muse is more 
propitious after dinner, to write chiefly late at 
night; and when I have grown heated with my 
subject, it has so chilled my limbs, that I have 
gone tobed asif Ihad been sitting up to my 
knees in ice.” “After all,” he goes on to say, 
« success may tickle an author’s vanity, but failure 
sadly mortifies his pride; particularly in writ- 
ing for the stage, where success or failure are so 
immediate, and so marked ; and, to say the best of 
it,a — — * 

Here spoke ilosopher ; punster fol- 
lows. athe theatre upon Richmond Green 
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j Aree p ig then in pet- 
Mr Love, which was his nom de 


them.” The anecdote of Dodd the actor, shews 
what help a dramatic genes may give a man in 
doubtful circumstances. Dodd lived in lodgings 
near the Richmond theatre with a companion of his 
— —— 

a . They were , but some- 
times differed, to the full extent of matrimonial 


tables, and chimney-piece crockery, flying about 
the room,” until they conviction. In 
one of those domestic fracas, which happened at 
an early dioner upon a shoulder of mutton, while 
Dodd clattered and the lady screamed, the land- 
lord rushed upon the scene of action, in hopes to 
prevent the further breaking of his property : 
“How dare you Mister,” exclaimed Dudd, who 
was brandishing the shoulder of mutton, “ obtrude 
into our apartment while we were rehearsing ?” 
~—“ Rehearsing !” cried the landlord, while the 
bits of china were crashing ender his feet, “ I could 
have sworn you were fighting.” —“ No, Sir,” said 
Dodd, “ we were rehearsing the supper scene in 
Catharine and Petruchio, or the Taming of a 
Shrew.” Dodd directed lim to examine the play- 
bill for the performance, which the landlord an- 
swered by presenting his own, with a formidable 
list of undone earthenware, headed, “ Mr. Dodd, 
debtor to John Wilsor, for choice articles of rare 
and ornamental china, broken at the rehearsal of 
the Taming of the Shrew.” 

“ Colman was sent to Westminster School.— 
At Westminster he was drowned, though not, 
as Peter says in the Stranger, “ drown’d dead.” 
‘“‘ My young friend Gecrge Craustoun and I ha 
pened to be the only boys who were then bath- 
ing : he swam like a dack, and I no better than a 
pig of lead. It was low tide, and the channel of 
the river was very near the bank from which I 
walked forward, up to my chin in the water, and 
then turning round,I began to strike out with 
arms and legs as an attempt at swimming, in or- 
der to regain the shore ; but instead of approach- 
ing terra firma, the cerrent, which was very 
strong, carried me out o! my depth into the chan- 
nel. It is a false notion that drowning people 
rise only three times, at least I found itso in my 
case, for my alternations of rising and sinking 
were many. Craustoun had wandered in the 
water to a considerable distance from me, but he 
had seen my peril before I had finally disappear- 
ed, and had to work up against a strong tide to 
come to my assistance. At h he gained the 
spot where I had gone down. I do not think that 
I had quite reached the bottom. He was howev- 
er obliged to dive for me, when he caught me by 
the hair, and with great risk of his own life, kind- 
hearted fellow as he was, brought me to shore.— 
But [ was insensible, and on my return toa percep- 
tion of what was passing, I found myself stretched 
on my stomach along the the benches of a wher- 
ry drawn up on dry land, while Dicky Roberts 
was applying hearty smacks with the flat end of 
a seull to that part of my person which had so 
often smarted-under the omy wd of Doctor Vin- 
cent. This, no doubt, was Dicky’s principle of 
restoring the animal functions, though it may be 
presumed that he had never studied Harvey on 
the Circulation of the Blood.” 

Westminster, like every other great school, had 
its punster and its poet. “The punster was the 
head master, Dr. Smith, who, when the cook, ac- 
cording to annual custom, came to throw the an- 
nual pancake, on Shrove Tuesday, over the high 
bar which crosses the interior of the building, 
in which he always failed, by virtue of his office, 
and for the benefit of the anniversary pun; Dr. 
Smith regularly ence a year cried out, at this ex- 
ploit, Mey cesev, implying “all bad,” while the 
pun pan kakon, convulsed the school with unusual 
and indecorous laughter at the pleasantry of its 
chief ” 


But the world was now beginning to open.— 
The Elder Colman kept up an intercourse with 
the leading writers of theday; and his son had 
the advantage of being introduced at his table 
to Johnson, Foote, Gibbon, the Wartons, Garrick, 
Beauclerk, Reynolds, and others, chiefly of the 
celebrated “ Literary Club,” On the dogmatiz- 
ing of this club, he makes the sensible observa- 
tions that,—“ Though it boasted certain indi- 
‘viduals of the first order, it was rated too high ; 
or, rather, society rated itself too low ;—for so 
pusillanimous in that day were educated persons 
in general, that they submitted to the dominion of 
a self-chosen few. Of Boswell’s attempts tomake 
Johnson amiable, by capi, Das he hada love 
for little children, ‘calling them pretty dears, and 
giving them sweetmeats,’ George altogether 
doubts, and says, in his characteristic style, 
“ The idea of Johnson’s carrying bonbons to give 
to children, is much like supposing a Greenland 
bear to have a pocket stuffed with tartlets for trav- 
eHers.”” He was at brought into the for- 
midable company of Johnson at his father’s house 
in Soho Square. — 

“ On our entrance, we found Johnson sitting in 
a fauteuil of rose-coloured satin, the arms and 
legs of which were of burnished gold. The con- 
trast of the man with the seat was striking. An 
unwashed coal-heaver, in a vis-a-vis, could not 
be much more misplaced. He was dressed in a 
rusty suit of brown cloth, with black worsted 
stockings ; his old yellow wig was of formidable 
dimensions, and the learned head which sustained 
it rolled about in a seemingly paralytic motion, 
chiefly inclining to one shoulder ; whether to the 
right or left I cannot now remember ;—a fault 
never to be forgiven by the Twaddleri, who think 
these matters of the utmost importance. 

“ He deigned not to rise on our entrance ; and 
we stood before him while he and my father talked. 
There was soon a pause'in the coloquy ; and my 
father, making his advantage of it, took me by 
the hand, and said, ‘ Doctor Johnson, this is a lit- 
tle Colman.’ The doctor bestowed a slight un- 
gracious glance on me, and continuing the rota- 
tory motion of his head, renewed the —— 
tion. Again there was a pause ; again anx- 
ious father, » who had —* 8 first effort, - 
ed the o unity for ing his progeny, wit 
— This my 24 Doctor Johnson.’ The great 
man’s contempt was now roused to wrath; and 
knitting his brows, he exclaimed, in a voice of 


> 





thander—* I see him, Sir.” He then fell back in 
his rase-coloured fanteuil, as if giving himself up 
to meditation, implying ‘ that he be no fur- 
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ther plagued with either ‘sn olé-fool or a youag 
one.’ 2? 


He had previously seen Goldsmith, and found 
him the tured doctor that all the world 
found him. He was but five years. old when the 
doctor first took him on his knee, and was re- 
warded for it bya “blow which the marks 
of his little spiteful paw on his cheek.” For this 
enjoy the beoeAt of aoltary tmprisonesent, Bot 
enjoy t itary im 
Goldemith himeelf came to liberate the prisoner, 
brought him back to the dinner table, and finally 
completed the treaty of pacification by . showing 
him his skill in art magic. “He placed three 
hats upon the carpet, and a shilling under each, 
which represented England, France, and Spain. 
‘ Hey, presto, cocolorum,’ said the Doetor ; and, 
on removing the hats, the shillings were found 

ted uader one. I was no politician at 
five years old, and, therefore, might not have 
wondered at the sudden revolution which brought 
England, France, and Spain, under one crows ; 
but as I was also no conjuror, it amazed me be- 
yond measure. Fram that time, whenever the 
Doctor came to visit my father, agame et romps 
constantly ensued, and we were always cordial 
friends, and jerry playfellows. Our unequal 
companionship varied somewhat in point of sports 
as I grew older, but it did not last long. My se- 
nior playmate died, alas !” in his forty-fifth year, 
some months after I had attained my eleventh,” 

Of Foote, of course he must know much; 
his avoidance of building on the foundation of 
other men is so panctilious that his only record is, 
of the player’s wooden leg. —“ This prop to his 
person I once saw standing by his bedside, read 
dressed, % a handsome silk stocking with a J 
ished shoe and gold buckle, awaiting the owner’s 
getting up. Ithad a kind of tragi-comical ap- 
pearance. And J leave to inveterate wags the in- 
genuity of punning upon a Foote in bed, and a leg 
out of it. His undressed supporter was the common 
wooden leg, like a mere stick, which was not a 
little injurious to a well-kept pleasure-ground. I 
remember following him after a shower of rain 
upon a nicely rolled terrace, in which he stamped 
a deep round hole at every other step he took, till 
it appeared as if the gardener had been there with 
his dibble, preparing, against all horticultura) 
rule, to plant a row of cabbages in a gravel walk.” 

With Garrick, his acquaintance commenced in 
boyhood ; and his sketches of that extraordinary 
performer on and off the stagc, are graphic and 
forcible. “ The frequent letters passing between 
him, at Hampton-court, and my father, at Rich- 
mond, were 80 many opportunities for me to take 
airings on horseback, attended by the servant, 
who carried the despatches. On occasions, 
I always, on arriving at Garrick’s, ran about 
his gardens, where he taught me the game of trap- 
ball, which superseded our former nine pins.— 
He practised too a thousand monkey tricks apon 
me. He was Punch, Harlequin, and acat in e 
gutter; then King Lear, with a mad touch, at 
times, that almost terrified me, and he had a pe- 
culiar mode of flashing the lightning of his eye, by 
darting it into the astonished mind of a child, as 


a serpent is said to fascinate a bird, which was | the 


an — belonging only te this theatrical Ju- 
piter. 
The uncommon brilliancy of Garrick’s eye was 
roverbial, and yet “he had the art of complete- 
3 quenching its fire, as in his acting Sir Anthony 
rainville,a personage who talks passionately, 
with the greatest Sroid, and whose language 
opposing his temperament, breathes flame, like 
Hecla in Iceland. In this part he made the tin 
stars look as ‘ dull as twe coddled gooseberries,’— 
But his deaf man’s eye evinced his minuteness of 
observation and power of execution. There isan 


. expression in the eye of deaf persons, I mean such 


as have not lost all perception of sound, which 
consists of a mixture'of dulness and vivacity in 
the organ of vision, indicating an anxiety to hear 
all, with a pretending to hear more than is actual- 
ly heard, anda ——— in having lost 
much ; an embarrassed look, between intelligence 
and stupidity—all this he conveyed admirably.— 
On the whole, with all his superior art in pour- 
traying Nature, it is to be lamented that he out- 
raged her in one character; he over-acted the 
part of Garrick, he converted his companions into 
critics in the pit, practised clap-traps upon them, 
and had the row of lamps in front of the prosce- 
nium eternally under his nose.” 

Of Gibbon the historian’s prejudices and pow- 
ers, the world has known a good deal already, 
but no man has left fewer records of his effect in 
social intercourse. His long residence abroad 
alienated him from English society, even when 
he occasionally reterned home. Colman has la- 
boured a portrait of him with more than the usual 
felicity of labour. “ Gibbon was a curious coun- 
terbalance to Johnsou. Their manners and tastes 
were not more different than their habiliments.— 
On the day I first sat down with Johnson in his 
rusty-brown coat and black worsted stockings, 
Gibbon was placed opposite to me in a suit of 
flowered velvet, with a bag and sword. Each 
had his measured phraseology ; and Johnson’s fa- 
meus parallel of Dryden and Pope might be 
loosely parodied in reference to himself and Gib- 
bon. Jehnson’s style was grand, and Gibbon’s 
elegant ; the stateliness of the former was some- 
times pedantic, and the polish of the latter was 
occasionally finical. Johnson marched to kettle- 
drums and trum Gibbon moved to flutes 
and hautboys. Johnson hewed through 
the Alps, while Gibbon levelled walks through 
parks and gardens. : 

“ Mauled as I had been by Johnson, Gibbon 
poured balnt upon my bruises by condescending 
once of twice in the course of the evening, to 
talk with me. The great historian was light and 
playful, suiting his matter to the capacity of the 
boy, but it was done more suo, his mannerism 
prevailed; still he tapped his sauff-box, still he 
smirked and smiled ; and rounded his periods with 
the same air of good-breeding, as if he were con- 
versing with mie. His mouth, mellifluous as Pla- 
to’s, was a round hole, in the centre of his vis- 


Sheridan he met, of course, in all kinds of life ; 
and he idly thinks it necessary to apologize for 
“ thinking that Sheridan did not excel in light con- 
versation.” The fact was notorious, and easily 
accounted for. Sheridan was a wit—perhaps the 
most acute and finished writer of things in 
the whole range of the English language. He 
sometimes said excellent things too. But wit is 
at all times an exereise of the understanding, and 
is often the gift of the gravest temperament. Hu- 
moar is of atotally different-calibre ; it is light, 
obtrusive, and gay. The wit often becomes a si- 
lent man, from a jealeusly of his own reputation. 


2 








ving any reputation 

lose, which may not be regained —— we. 
al pleasantry, strikes at every thing, and is the 
best companion in common society, for there the 
secret of success is to keep up the ball. In Sher. 
idan’s instance there wes the additional obstruc. 
tion, that he loved wine; and a lover of Wine is, 
= — spirits until he is at least hai 

rank. 

In a visit to Oxford he makes some mention of 
the. * Connoiseur,” a paper started in 1754, by 
his father, when he was but an under graduate 
and at the gay age of twenty-two. Bonvel Thorp, 
ton was his coadjutor. Thornton wes a man of 
some ability, some pleasantry, and with a prov. 
ing Propensity to get drunk, which soon comple, 
ed his literary career. Thornton, as might te 
expected, ly shrank from his share of the 
task, and Colman was driven to double labour, — 
“ When the onus fell upon Thornton, he 
out, like a lame duck in the alley, that is, he was 
delinquent, and his partner was left to supply the 
deficiency. On one of those occasions the joint 
authors met, in hurry and irritation, to extricate 
themselves from the dilerama—my father enraged 
or-sulky—Thornton mazzy with liquor—the e. 
say to be published next morning—not a word of 
it written—not even a subject thought on, and the 
press waiting ; nothing to be done, but to scrib- 
ble helter skelter. ‘Sit down, Colman? said 
Thornton, * we must give the blockheads some- 
thing.’ My industrious sire, conscious of obliga- 
tions to be fulfilled, sat down immediately, writ. 
ing whatever came into his head. Thornton, in 
the mean time, walked up and down, taking huge 
pinches of snuff, seeming to ruminate, but not con- 
tributing one word. When my father had thrown 
— paper about one half of a moral essay, 

jornton, who was still pacing the room, with a 
glass of brandy and water in his hand, stuttered 
out, ‘ Write away, Colman, you are abold fl- 
low $ you can tell them that virtue is a fine thing,’ 
—implying that my father wrote nothing but com. 
mon places. Thornton’s worthless life had the 
natural termination. He was seized with dropsy, 
and died, talking in a style which it is only mercy 
lo suppose was the language of insanity or intox- 
ication. ‘ His relations surrounding his death- 
bed, he told them that he should expire be 
fore he counted twenty; and covering his head 
with the bed-clothes, he began to count—one, 
two eighteen, nineteen, twenty. He then 
thrust out his head, and exclaimed, ‘It’s very 
strange, but why ar’nt you all crying? Teach 
my son, when I am gone, his ABC. I know 
mine in several languages. But I perceive oo 
no goed that the knowledge has ever done me— 
so if you never teach him his A BC atall it 
doesn’t much signify.” Within an hour after this 
he died.” 

The elder Colman had promised to pay a visit 
to Lord Mulgrave at his seat near Whitney ; end 
from York they set out with Captain Phipps, the 
captain’s brother Augustus, Sir Joseph Bankes, 
and Omai, the Otaheitan, all in one coach; no 
bad imitation of the stowage of the Wronghead 
family in the jouroey to London. The coach was 
ponderous property of Sir Joseph, and it was 
as “huge and heavy asa broad-wheel waggon. 
It carried six inside passengers, with somewhat 
more than their average luggage; for the pack- 
eges of Captain Phipps were laid in like stores 
for a long voyage ; he had boxes and cases cram- 
med with nautical lore, books,maps, charts, quad- 
rants, &e. Sir Joseph’s stowage was still more 
formidable—unwearied in botanical research, he 
travelled with trunks containing voluminous speci- 
mens of the hortus siccus, in whity-brown paper, 
and large receptacles fer further vegetable mate- 
rials, which he might accumlate in his locations.” 

They were tormented by his indefatigable bo- 
tany. “We never saw a tree with an unusnal 
branch, or a strange weed, but a halt was imme- 
diately ordered, and out jumped Sir Joseph out 
jumped the two boys, Augustus and myself and 
out jumped Omai after us all. Among all our 
jumpings, the most amusing to me, was the jump 
of a frog down Sir Joseph’s throat ; having picked 
it up from the grass, he held it in the palm of his 
hand till it had performed this guttural somerset, 
to convince his three followers, the two boys and 
the savage, that there is nothing poisonous io the 
animal, as some ignorant people imagine. Peter 
Pindar should not have let this explo escape 
him ; it was even better than that celebrated ex- 
periment which ended in—* Fleas are not lob · 
aters, d—mn their souls !” 

At Scarborough George for the first time was 
the sea, with which he was inclined to be disap- 
pointed, for he had always conceived it from the 
poets, to be in a fine frenzy rolling, to rage in 3 
perpetaal storm. However, he was on more ma- 
ture knowledge convinced, “as George Hanger 
wrote of an army of many thousand men, that it 
was not to be sneezed at.” On the morning alter 
his arrival, he walked down to the beach, where 
he entered a bathing machine, to take his ‘ maid- 
en plunge.” He found Omai wading in the ¥® 
ter, of whom he gives this curious description 
“ The sun-beams shot their lustre upon the * 
priest (Omai’s profession in Otaheite), a” 
heightened the gloss he had received from the ¥% 
ter; he looked like a specimen of moving — 
hogany highly varnished; not only var hi : 
indeed, but curiously veneered—for from his hips 
and the small of his back downwards, he — 
tattooed with striped arches, broad, and ⸗ 
by ‘means ofa sharp shell or fish’s tooth, imbue 
with an indelible dye.” He invited young Georg? 
to take a swim on his back. The offer 2s oh 
cepted. Omai, who was highly pleased - 
my confidence in him, walked a — — 
way out before the water came up to his chin; ne 
then struck out, and having thus weighed anchor 
for this my first voyage, l found myself on ~ 
the Omai, decidedly not as commander of * 
vessel, but as a passive passenger, who must - 
mit without an effort to the very worst that might 
happen. My wild friend appeared as auch at 
home in the waves, as a ncer upon a co 
But as soon ashe had got out of his depth, Y 
apprehensions were aroused, and I began © 
think that, ifhe should take a sudden fancy ⸗ 
dive, or to turn round, and float with his face ( 
the sky, I, who was upon his back, must be. in y 
very awkward situation. Every fresh — 
his arms and legs carried us some yards furthe 
out; after a time, however, we went on $0 ste ‘ 
ly, that my fears subsided. At last I felt not wr 
ly quite at ease, but delighted with my mode © 
vectigation ; it had, doubtless, one advantage © 
ver sailing in a ship, for there was no rolling - 
pitching about, to occasion sea-sickness, an * 
made my'way 2s smuothly as Arion 3 
dolphin. 1 could not, indeed, touch the lyre, © 


The humorist, seldom ha 
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of plandering from the French, might have been 
in a Comedy ; though there, his * 
dry, er from dryness only by- the worse joan 
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oe ) for he was an 


foreign dialogue was teansferred with desperate Gdelity 


lessly murdered the heroine and the subject together. 
Mrs. Siddons gave some popularity to Euphrasia, as her 
acting would have given popularity to any thing. But 
the part is forced, and is not capable of powerful effect, let 
it be placed in what hands it will. Kemble's Evander was 
an example of personal ability, struggling against a dis- 
= ee —5 

rury-lane promises a multitude of pleasaatries, when 
the frost shall let people enjoy them ; till now the power 
of laughter has been frozen on the lips, and the genius of 
theatres has been buried in a cold bath of sleet. Howev- 
er, sunshine and summer airs must come at last > and we 
shall then be able to enjoy the dozen comedies which Lord 
Normanby has just brought over with him from his reper- 
tore on the classic shores of the Arno. Kean plays fre- 
quently and with success, retarded only by a thermometer 
fifty degrees below the point of human endurance. Mor. 
ton was said to have a drama on the subject of Baron 
Treack. The dramatist has indigoantly denied the impu- 
tation, and says, that though the secret of his having a 
drama with a Person of that name init, his is not the Ba- 
ron: perhaps is irate with the report that could 
fasten on him any connexion with the memory of sp-ne- 
torious & » OF, perhaps, the whole is a plea- 
sant, thongh by no means new theatrical expedient fp a- 
wake the public curiosity to the drama by a little previous 


controversy. 

“ Robert, ete wl a melodrame with mere than an 
usual proport songs, we are told, is to be brought 
forward — —— Garden. Duruset, always a 
very agree: popular singer and performer—Kecley 
a dry humorist—and Miss Cawee, @ pretty and pi vant 
one, are to have the principal characters. The Gazsa 
Ladra is to be brought out at the theatre, turned into Eng- 
lish. The plot (the Maid and the Magpie) is abominably 
tedious and childish, but the music is frequently pretty, 
and we hope it will succeed better than those importations 
in general. But there are fifty operas of Rossini, worth 
fifty of it. Why will not managers lay their hands on 
some of them ? 

Miss Jarman is gone to Edinburgh ; peace be with her. 
She is said to be greatly admired by the “ modern Athe- 
nians:” joy be with them! They may keep the lady as 
long as they please. She has some theatrical faculties, 
but Nature has denied her others, without which the stage 
says to the host of its debutantes, “ Come like shadows, so 


d ted — 

“The French comedians at the Lyceum, threaten to take 
the field in great force ; they have already announced 
their staff with due maguiloquence. The actors engaged 
are—M. Porter, for two months; M. Chacon, comedian, 
of the Bordeaux Theatre ; M. Belford, pere noble, of the 


Marseilles Theatre ; M. St. Aubin, ier amoureuz, of 
the Lillie wg tl M. Felix, amoureux, from Bar- 


; Mad. Dumont, first Duenna, from Bordeaux ; 
Mad. Baudin, second ditto, from Nautes; Mad. Caussin, 
premiere chanteuse, of Strasburg ; Mdlle. Florville, of the 
Lyons Theatre ; Mad. Beavois, seconde amoureuse, of the 
Metz Theatre ; Mdile. Irma, of the'Theatre Vaudeville, 
Paris ; and Malle. Anais, Mesds. St. Ange and Beaupre 
are also engaged, with several other artistes from that cap- 
ital. Mdules. Jenny Colon, Leontine Fay, and Bernard 
Leon, are expected in the course of the season. Laporte. 
a and Cloup, are * directors. To these 
we have no objection. They play pretty Vaudevilles; 
play them tolerably well, and are not paid intolerable sal- 
aries. The case is different, and shamefully different with 
the Italian Opera. There a woman, with whom no decent 
person ought to sit down in company, carries off half a 
dozen thousand pounds in half a dozen months, on the 
simple strength of her solfaing. Such is noble patronage, 
while not merely the native theatre is deserted by them; 
but demands of a more important nature than those of the- 
aires are urging them onevery side. The money paid for 
this childish and unnational indulgence amounts to not 
less than 50,000/. a-year, the half of which would relieve 
the national theatres from all embarrassment, encourage 
the arts, stimalate dramatic authorship into a sudden life 
that might give us a second Shakspeare, and provide for 
the popular mind the most intellectual of all amusements. 
Yet all this enormous sum goes into the hands of a little 
kaot of signors and signoras, of whose lives, here or else- 
where, the anecdotes are sufficiently public to leave no 
kind of doubt on the deserts of the individual. If our no- 
bility had the spirit or common sense of English gentlemen 
about them, they would send back the whole tribe to wal- 
low in their native Italian sty, and make their purgation 
with the Pope and Cardinale. 

Laporte is actively engaged in preparations for the op- 
ening of the Italian Opera, which will shortly take place, 
many of the artistes engayed being immediately expected 
in London. Donzeljj, Curioni, Santini, Ambrogi, and La- 
blache, are among the number, as well as Mesdames Bia- 
sis and Lalande, Castelli, and one or two third-rates.— 
Gosselin, Charles and Ronzi Vestris, and Mdlle. Brocard, 
are engaged for the ballet ; Mdlle. Taglioni will also add 
to its importance in the course of the season. Deshayes 
will have the direction of the dances. ‘ La Gassa Ladra”’ 
is spoken of as the opera intended for the opening, in 
which Santini and Ambrogi will make their debut. Some 
new operas are in ion, amongst them Pacini's L’- 
Arabe nelle Gallie” stands most prominent. Bochsa will, 
we believe, again have the direction of the music. We 
expect to hear of the engagement of some other donnas, 
as the Opera at present seems very deficient in them. The 
list, however, shows considerable deficiencies: Malibran, 
Pasta, Pisaroni, Sontag, Zuchelli, Galli, &c. are among 
the “non inventi.” De Begnis is in London, as the pa- 
pers say, reposing from his triumphant tours through the 
country, and when he shall awake, ready to take as many 
- pupils as he can possibly get. Old Garcia is leoking to a 

jon engagement ; but the French say that he has ev- 
ery qualification for a singer “ but voice ;” and we say, 
that from what we remember of the Senor, they are 
welcome to keep him till he “ struts the stage’’ no more. 

A comedian of the name of Mausard, who chose to dis- 
tinguish himself as a patriot, or as a rebel, by studiously 
adopting Bonaparte’s dress vn the stage, and giving a fac 
simile of his manner, has been brought before the Court 
of Montauban, fined one hundred francs, and a fortnight's 
imprisonment. The fellow deserved it, as does every fel- 
low who takes advantage of a public situation to insult the 
good order of the state. As to the tyranny of the Bour- 
bons on such occasions, we can remember thc keenness 


of che Benaperte police an similar subjects. The actor 
who dared to represent the Duke d’Enghien would have 


been gaillotined.—London Monthly Mag. 


LONDON LETTER 
Se. James's-street. 


Most scandal-loving '—What a triumph to our Cornu- 
copia! Three crim. cons. and each a verdict—damages 
without damage, and judgment by default, without the 
fault of error in judgment! Our makers of materials for 
knife handles are in despair—our Cornuti in ecstacy —— 
vows that he will leave off the trade ; — says it's over- 
stocked, and not worth the penalty ; — forswears all 
meddling w.th contraband articles, and in atonement for 
his former successes, abandons his lady-loves to their fate 
—that is, their husbands! Was there ever any thing s0 
cruel? Truly ‘the Law and the Profits’ are too strong 
for us, and allow nothing to be adulterated but Burguady 


or Claret! away with such mawkish morality ! 


The Siamese brothers are older than their keeper would 
have us believe—did you hear of the overtures they made 
to the little fat coe ? BS, scene mes rather embar- 
rassing, for the little lady did not appear altogether insen- 
sible to their ‘empressment,’ and could with difficulty be 
persuaded to leave the room. Lord S——1 thought a lit- 
tle air might not be so objectionable, and kindly offered 
them the use of his deuble bodied phaeton till Adams had 


accommodated them with a build of his own. 


Brougham with his five-hour's speech upon a tea-man, 
has driven the trade stark mad—emulous of their rival's 
fame-—even Twining himself looks wild, and seares Mrs. 
Skinflint, my housekeeper, out of her very arithmetic— 
she “ pertests” against his haviag the charge of so much 


un-powder ! 


— Dr. Johnson is said to have discovered the choicest cut 
in a saddle of mutton, which he vowed never to disclose 
but on his death bed. A-propos to Christmas, you ask me 
what is the best part of a Turkey ? with less phi yl 
will be mere candid, aod reply—the pinion : like time, a 
Terkey is nothing without its wings—take wing! ‘tis the 


what order that happened to be? ‘OQ! your honor, that's 
Mr. Nash's positive order!” the planter said he should 
have preferred a design of Indigo Jones !” 





‘vol au vent?’ a minute ina dish is every thi 
that his ‘fonduss’ will not be —* 


complains 
thao a red hot poker, aad K-— cannot get a cook to live 
with him 3. while Sam condemns the architect in toto, and 


—— — — 
FUDGE!!! 


“ne ee Foreign Friend, who inquired the meaning of 


urchell’s favorite exclamation in the Vicar of Wakefield. 
So oft might Burchell now apply 
His favorite word again ; 
"Tis easier to exemplify 
Its meaning than explaiu. 
"Tis said and written, “ that Burdett 
Sincerely loves reform ; 
That England's sun's about to set 
Ia Revolution’s storm ;— 


“That Whitbread, not by accident, 
Once tasted his own beer ; 

That Irving's rant, a wise man went 
A second time to hear ; 

That peace the Frenchman now delights, 
And poetry the Dutch ; 

That Keswick Bob too little writes, 
And Harry Hope too much ;— 


“ That Cobbett’s honesty and wit 
Alone can save land ; 
That Bentham three whole lines has writ 
Himeelf can understand ; 
That Goulburn's speeches.can allure 
Joe Hume to praise a tax ; 
That ne'er was sympathy so pure 
As Buxton's for the blacks ;— 


“ That all old Blackstone taught us once, - 
Grim Birnie proves untrue ; 

That Robert Peel is not a dunce, 
Or Rothschild nut a—screw ; 

That Husky's eloquence consoles 
The House for Cagning’'s loss ; 

That Brougham don’t think upon the Rolls, 
That gold to Copley's dross ;— 

¢ That when Utilitarian scribes 
The hireling press condemn, 

They are not angry that the bribes 
Should never come to them ; 

That some most patient friend of Mill 
The ‘ Westminster’ perused, 

And thought it not the bitterest pill 
That ever taste abused ;— 


“ That Newcastle and Sadler are 
* Small deer,’ as Plunket thought ; 
That Scarlett’s monstrous popular, 
And Whigs are never bought ; 
That female bosoms never beat 
When Abercorn draws nigh ; 
That living man unscorched can meet 
The glance of Stanley's eye ;— 


“That Russia’s emperor has not 
The slightest wish to reign, 
Instead of Mahmoud, on the spot 
Where Constantine was slain ; 
That chance alone at Waterloo 
Gave England's arms the day ; 
That Frenchmen quoted ‘ Qu‘il mourat,’ 
Aud scorn'd to run away ;— 


“ That Eldon’s going to uphold 
Mechanics’ lustitutes ; 
That all for love, and not for gold, 
St. Albans married Coutts ; 
That all the world, of poetry 
Think Jefferey is a judge——” 
® Hold! hold, my friend! I now perceive 
What Burchell meant by—Fudge !" 
—Laondon Monthly Magazine. 
THE VIZIER’S PALACE AT HYDERABAD. 
By an Officer in the East India Company's Military service. 


On the 1st. of May, (1827,) I went to view the 
lions of the City of Hyderabad, which is about 
six miles from our station, at Secunderabad. A 
brother officer and myself having hired an ele- 
phant between us, two mounted Arabs, and twelve 
sword-and-buckler men, as a guard, forth we sal- 
lied, fraught with grand expectations of behold- 
ing alittle Oriental magnificence.—The City is 
surrounded by a wall, which is at regular intervals 
flanked with towers ; we entered it by the South 
Gate, and presently found ourselves in a dirty 
lane, scarcely large enough to admit the passage 
of our elephant; this we were informed, was the 
principal street. Having proceeded for about 
three hundred yards up this lane, we halted at 
the gateway of the Vuzeer’s, (Vizier’s, or Prime 
Minister’s) Palace, which gate being not large e- 
nough to admit an elephant with the howdah on 
his back, we dismounted, and entered a large 
quadrangle, round which are barracks as quar- 
ters for sepoys and domestics. Passing from 
thence, through a small door, we were shewn two 
or three private apartments, but were not allowed 
to examine them, lest by stopping we should 
chance to encounter the minister, or keep him too 
long shut up in the chamber to which he had re- 
treated for concealment upon our arrival: for, be 
it known, there is a standing order, that no Euro- 
peans of the East India Company’s Service,shall, 
on any account whatever, hold communication 
with the kings, princes, and ministers, of any na- 
tive governments. 

As I passed through these rooms, however, I 
took special care to cast my eyes into every cor- 
ner of them; they were well carpetied, and the 
furniture consisted chiefly of neat sofas and otto- 
mans, not one of which matched with another in 
the whole suite. One of these apartments bore 
evident traces of recent occupation, for on a sofa 
laid a pack of cards, a parsee-cloth, and a chess- 
board, whilst a hookah with the whole betel ap- 
paratus was not far distant. Our conductor now 
opening a massy wooden gate, we entered at the 
corner a square as spacious as the one through 
which we had passed, three sides of which were 
ornamented with verandahs; in the central one 
was arecess fifteen’ long by three deep, 
and covered so closely with looking-glasses, that 
not a hair’s breadth of the wall was descernible 
between them. In the centre of this quadrangle 
we obseived a large square receptacle of water, 





GLAND GALAXY | 


| containing three fountains, , and two or three white 
swans; and we. were told, that had the Vizier 
been apprised of the honor we intended him by| 
our visit, the mould certainly hare been 


rge - 

chandeliers (for six lamps each) that, when light- 
ed, must have a very pretty Arabian-Night like 
effect; the centre.one being : formed of- beautiful 
emerald-green cut glass, and the two others of the 
same material topaz coloured. This fine hall, 
however, we thought miserably spoiled by orien- 
tal taste.—which ‘had covered the walls with 
daubs and patches of paint, green, blue, and yel- 
low, intended to represent wreaths and flowers! 
From the Hall of Audience, we were ushered by 
a corner, into a third quadrangle, covered, and 
called the China Room. My expectations had, 
from this its name, been considerably raised, as 1 
imagined that I should see specimens of such chi- 
na as Europeans cannot = procure, and 
prepared my mind for n 

“dragons, gorgons, and chimeras dire,” into 
which oriental porcelain is so frequently wrought. 
I entered—but my first survey of the China Room 
sufficed to throw me almost into convulsions, and 
to keep me in such a risible mood, that I do not 
believe I ceased laughing for the remainder of 
the day.—In truth, it was a sight, envious and 
edifying beyond description, to behold, fixed close- 
ly as the mirrors against the walls, several thou- 
sand dishes, plates, basins, egg,coffee,and tea-cups, 
jugs, saucers, bowls, and sundry other specimens 
of crockery ware, mostly of European manufac- 
ture! All were in most regular confusion, and 
which way soever you looked, all, with the great- 
est possidle effrontery, returned your admiring 
gaze. The bases of these novel stuccoes were 
cemented to the walls, so as to leave open the in- 
terior of each vessel, for the delectation of be- 
holders ; but wherever this happened to be white, 
which sometimes in tureens, butter-boats, &c., 
will be the case, the ingenious architects, had con- 
trived to cement on such a piece, itscover. Some 
of the china was of a very brilliant description, 
being painted of the most vivid green, red, and 
yellow colours. This quadrangle has four re- 
cesses, and two square basins of water, with 
fountains in each of them ; round the room and 
against the walls are places for lamps, which 
occasionally are lighted. From the China Room, 
by another corner outlet, we entered a fourth 
quadrangle called the Glass Room, upon the 
sides of which, east and west, are two extremely 
vane apartments; so immense indeed, that 


chandeliers, these illuminations do not appear at 
all cumbrous, or too numerous. These exten- 
sive halls stand about six feet above the level of 
the quadrangle, and are completely wainscotted 
Pl I may so apply the term) with magnificient 


brother officer and self, the appearance of these 
apartments in broad daylight, was extremely 
splendid and imposing ; what then would be the 
effect of them filled with company, and lighted by 
their hundred chandeliers ? 


are laid out in square compartments. Being the 
dry season, I could form no idea of the taste and 
horticultural knowledge of the Vuzeer and his 
people ; but upon looking for the flower most priz- 
ed in the East—the delicious rose,—I soon discov- 
ered the difference between Golconda and Gulis- 
tan ;—I saw no more than three sorry bushes of 
the finely scented kind, growing in a most strag- 
gling, slovenly fashion, for lack of pruning,— 


or, it might be, a vineyard, the cultivation of the 
grape was attempted, but here again the knife 


spout water out of their mouths in streams which 
same squure compartment of garden-ground, are 


sky-lights, in the semidome, semi-pyramidal roof- 





encounter of those 


ough each of them contains FirTy cut glass 


late glass, sothat every way the spectator be- 
olds himself multiplied ad infinitum. To my 


We were next taken to see the gardens, which 


whilst two or three large beds were filled with 
the inodorous China roe. In another garden, 


was sadly required. In these gardens are two 
summer-houses ; one, a kind of casino, with an 
upper apartment only, whose delightful coolness 
was its only recommendation ; in front of it, and 
on a level with the ground floor, are twenty-four 
fountains, in the shape of dolphins, each about 
six inches long, which, upon grand occasions, 


fall upon a slope made purposely for their recep- 
tion. Opposite to this summer-house, and in the 


the baths and bath-house; there are three baths, 
hot, tepid, and cold, to which light is admitted by 


ing ofeach. A couple of wooden couches with 
pillows, which we understand were essential for 
the operation of shampooing, was all the furni- 
ture which I observed in these baths; indeed, 
they w@re so intolerably close, and disgustingly 
offensive to my olfactory nerves, that I darted out 
of these abominable places,.almost as soon as I 
had ventured in. The retiring room for the la- 
dies who have taken the bath, is flat-roofed, and 
has stairs to the top of it, viz. nearly to the ceil- 
ing,—on each side of which, instead of banisters, 
appear polished granite slides, for their exercise 
and amusement! Whether the fair creatures use 
them for the purpose of improving their garments 
as well as their health, or whether garments are 
out of the question in this singular diversion, we 
did not particularly ascertain ; but, rapidly chas- 
ing one another up the steps, as each arrives at 
the summit of them, she flings herself upon a slide 
to the right or left, and descends, followed imme- 
diately by her companions, with extreme velci- 
ty ;—whoever first reaches the ground mounts 
again, and so the amusement is kept up without 
intermission, until these “sliders on dry ground,” 
are wearied. 


After our survey of these places, we visited 
the second summer-house, and had our attention 
directed to what they call the Picture-room. One 
good coloured print it contains, I think a Hebe, 
and two vile ones of the Siege of Seringapatam ; 
daubs by native artists from the remainder of the 
collection: Soubadahs on horseback, with the 
bodies of their steeds twice as long as their legs ; 


a portrait of his highness the Mizam, like him of 


course, holding in his hand a something, which, 
as emblematic of royalty, was doubtlessly intend- 
ed to represent a rose / a portrait also of the Vu- 


zeer; two likenesses of a couple of famous danc- 


ing-women, in which the artist, unable to repre- 


sent the precious stones composing their neck- 


laces, &c., has ingeniously contrived to insert 
mock pearls, and atoms of coloured glass, where 
requisite. 


As we passed through one of the quadrangles, 


a guard of Amazons turned out, saluted us, and 
went through the old French manual and platoon 


exercises, but the words of command were given 















was surprised in the act of suckling her child, and 
no one being near to whom she could consi 
she slung it at her back, and fell ip ; but. . 
the guard presented arms, lo! , down 
oung savage, and set up a most hideous yell. 
e mother, too much of a ped herations 
trifling accident, merely heaved the poor little | Say 
thing with her foot to the rear of the rear-rank, 
and continued to go th 
manceuvres! Of these Amazonians, there are two 
regiments, one of cavalry, and the other of infau- 
try; and you will be inclined perhaps to think 
that the maintenance of such guards exhibits a 
trait in the oriental character more prominent than 
any other which the preceding description of the 
vizier’s palace may have elicited.— London Court 
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Morals of Pleasure, 


such delicacy of sentiment—such sweet 
nd pure streams of virtue and pict 
nile mind from the grosser impurit 
young for lives of usefuloess here, and hereafter. 
‘oung families, to procure this little book. 

y to render their offspri 
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who this fair author is, we cannot even 


vise some sensible educated bachelor to 


Tales of the Northwest, or 
By a Resident beyond the F 


Sketches of Indian Life and Character. 
Darnley, or ee of the Cloth of Gold. A Novel by the author 
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more bold is now alive 
latter age with noble deeds.”? 
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2354 org pen 
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OLUMBIAN EMBROCATION. 


fact that ¢ 
* —* u housands of persons, whom hus- 


from 

on accouat of the violent attacks of sea-sickness 

alwa: rough weather, aud from which few 
the commencement 


life. 

symptoms of it driven owes Mf 
cheap tion w 

in any case whatever he used 

a certainty of immediate relief. 

is o@ered to the public with the moet 


the use of the Columbian 


has it failed to prodace the 
Embrocation is sold wholesale and retail 





in English. When turned out, one poor woman 


jambian 
ENEZER WIGHT, 46 Milk street—general 
of the original recipe. 


Just published also, Moore’s, Byron’s and Scott’s Works, cach eom- 
plete in one volume, "for sale by RICHARDSON, LORD & Hor. 
° mar 2% 


ACKSON’S SUPERIOR LEAD PENCILS, 

CARTER AND HENDEE are agents and have constantly on 
hand, for retail and wholesalo, Jackson’s superior lead pencils end 
ever oo. City and Country merchants, and others, will do well to 
use Pencils. april 2 








DR HULL'S 


TRUSS. 


POR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF 
HERNIA OR RUPTURE. This Surgical instrument, is now 
80 well known to the Medical profession, and so extensively used by 
unfortunate sufferers laboring under the disease of Hernia, that a par- 
ticular account of its mechanical construction or its Surgical effects 
us thought unnecessary. The subjoined remarks from Physicians and 
Surgeons of high respectability in our country ,are the results of much 
Practical experience in the use and application of this truss. 

James Thatcher, M. D. author of the ‘ Modern Practice,” in his 
second edition, under the subject of “‘ Hernia,’’ remarks— Dr. Hull 
is exclusively entitled to the credit of first adapting the true ee 
rene for the radical cure of Hernia. He happily concaived the 
idea that the pad of the truss should be so constructed, as simply to 
support the muscular fibres around the ring or aperture a3 much as 

ible, in the state in which they are maintained in perfect health. 
niess this be attained the parts can never recover their natural tone, 
whatever may be the of pressure applied.”’ 

Samuel Ackerly, M. D. in his excellent edition of ‘* Hooper’s Med- 
ical Dictionary,” ander the head of ‘‘ Truss,’ after enume rating the 
evils resulting from the use of the defective trusses former! worn, 
says—‘‘ This evil wat not fully remedied until Dr. AmosG. Hull, of 
New York, turned his attention to the subject, and by his improve- 





- | ment in the construction of trusses, has rendered it certain that all re- 


cent — and those of children, may be permanently cured ; and 
those of old le and of long standing, may, in many cases also be 

ied. The pad of Dr. Hull’s Truss is concave, and not convex ; 
and hence the raised circular margin, by proper adaptation, presses 
upon the sides of the hernial opening, and tends to close the aperture, 
and cure the hernia.’ . 

M. L. Knapp, M. D. late Physician and Surgeon to the Baltimore 
General Dispensary, in a communication to Dr. Hull, says—“ I have 
applied your trusses in several hundred cases daring the last three 

re. ‘A great many upon whom I have applied your trusses, have 

n radically cured ; and some of these were cases of long standing, 
where all other trusses had failed. I send youa note of thanks from 
Mr. Presburg, a citizen of great respectability, who was cured of . 
bad scrotal ruptore, of thirty-five years standing, by wearing one 0 
your trusses for two years! He had worn other trusses twenty mine 
years. His son, also, aged sixteen years, ruptured from his * 
was cured under my care in less than two years. A case of — 
rupture, of twenty years standing, in a labouring man forty years old, 
was cured under my notice by one of your trusses in six months. - 
case of groin rupture, from lifting, in a laboring man thirty years ol, 
on whom I applied one of your trusses, the day after the injury, 2? 
cured in three months. perience alone, can make known to the 
surgeon the full powers and excellence of these instruments. — 
trusses are exclusively prefered by the Professors in both of the Med- 
ical Schools . this citys — the Faculty in goenoral.ꝰ“ 

Baltimore, Januar 6 

Valentine Mott, MD. Professor of Surgery, says :—‘« The grest 
and signal benefits which are produced by this Truss, result from — 
strict subservience to, and accordance with Scientific and Surgica 

inciples. 
sat operation and effect of this Truss is directly the reverse of 
all Trusses heretofore in use ; which being conver, tended to enlarge 
the dimensions of the rupture opening.”? ‘* I am of opinion thatt : 
union of Surgical design and mechamical structure in this — 
render it what has long been the desideratum of practieal Surgeons 
in Europe and America.”” . Hull’s 

Professor —_ also ~ panies upon Hernia, recommends Dr. Hull’: 
truss to the exclusion of all others. —* 

Dr. Hull’s Trusses may be had of EBENEZER WIGHT, — * 
Milk Street opposite Federal Street. tf apri 


OR SALE at the Office of the Galaxy, 


Select Poems from the Works of COLERIDGE, 
viz. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER, 
Extracts from the SIBYLLINE LEAVES, &c. &c. &¢. 
Also, 
The following Poems by BARRY CORNWALL, 
viz. 
AMELIA WENTWORTH, 
JULIAN THE APOSTATE, 
A SICILIAN STORY, 





THE FALCON, ; 
THE BROKEN HEART, &c. &c. feb 1 


CREAM OF ALMONDS, 
FOR IMPROVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLESION: ts 
This Specific possessed truly astonishing properties, power 
effect, yet mild, innocent and pleasant in its operation. us E- 
It removes Freckles, Pimples, Redness, Tan, and all —— 
ruptions, im a delightful and refreshing coolness, and grecue |), 
produces a clear, soft and delicate skin, and by a continued —*— Lie 
to the face, neck and arms, a —— and — bloom. adding 
liancy even to the fairest and most beautiful complexion. ‘ - 
Mothers nursing their offspring, will find the Cream of poe 
very useful and — article, possessing hesling and emo 


The Traveller will find the Cream of Almonds an infallible prowthe 
ative against the effects of climate, resisting the cold winds = lips 
North, and the solar heate of the South, preserving the hans, * 
from chapping, and in cases of being c > it immedia 
mo lemen Cream of Almonds extremely 

Gent! after shaving will find the of A ext’ * 
beneficial, it instantly allays the irritation caused by the operst! 3 
and renders the hest skin smooth and soft. m the face 

tender it may be used to great advantage before shaving. * 
san Article for the Toilet and Nursery, the Cream of Alm ey 
unrivalled. it contains nothing injurious to the ekin,—but 1 
soft, curative and balmy quality, and may be ased with confidence 
“Pe 2 75 conte A liberal discount made to wholesale parche+ 
Orders promptly executed. 
* holesale + LEMUEL. — He *7 *— 
3 je 3S ° « 
LW. tich ; Terence Wakefeild; J. W. Burdite ; 0. C. Green 





. Parker cis: 
Thomes ig Blasland, Jr. ; E. Wight ; J. Bacon ; J Kidder ; J P. Bl 
ot 5 J. D. Henchman ; C. Stimpson, Jr. ; 3 
F. Kinsell; W. Blasland ; 3. Kidder & Co. Charlestown ; 8. 


ee E. Porter, Salem; E. L. Childs ead N. ee) 


ARTRIDGE’S BLAC KING 

In accordance with the reduction of prices of most ⸗ bhie 

American manofacture, the propristor renpectfoll informs the ** 
laced priceof ridge’s Blacking Powder, a 

‘till ecole for — at the lew price of seventy-five cente 


anity to tender hie thanks to the pub- 

lic fee the iberal —B this artiele, on 

them, that ne exertion will be spared te continas th Blackog 

Cheapbsy the mart courant and the cleanest Blacking over invoo's)- 
by LE! 





for the proprietor, 
State street, and may be had as the Beationere, Grocers, Shoe Stores, 
967 Orders promptly executed. april 2 
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